ITHOUT announcement and on almost the 
briefest possible notice an American Red Cross 
commission of twenty persons slipped away to 
France within the week to answer what Henry P. 
Davison, the chairman of the new Red Cross War Council, 
ias described as “‘the most stupendous and appealing call in 
the history of the world to aid suffering humanity.” 

The purpose of the commission, which goes abroad “‘for the 
period of the war” and which includes a notable group of busi- 
ess and professional men, is three-fold: to study the needs and 
conditions of non-combatant populations in some of the Eu- 
ropean countries, to prepare the way for the American troops 
that will be sent abroad, and to administer the relief for which 
the American Red Cross has already set out to raise 
$100,000,000. 

The work that the commission intends to do is partly re- 
vealed by the identity of its members. “The commission is 
headed by Grayson M. P. Murphy, senior 
vice-president of the Guaranty ‘Trust 
Company, New York city, who is called 
commissioner for Europe and has been 
given the military title of major for the 
purposes of this work. Mr. Murphy is a 
graduate of West Point. He goes with 
plenary powers. 

There are eight deputy commissioners: 
James M. Perkins, vice-president of the 
National City Bank, New York city; 
William Endicott, of the firm of Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., New York city; Cary 
Taylor, lawyer, New York city; George 
B. Ford, town planning expert, New York 
city; Ernest McCullough, engineer, Bos- 
ton; A. W. Copp; Ernest P. Bicknell, 
who has resigned as director general of 
civilian relief of the Red Cross; and Dr. 
Alexander Lambert, physician, New York 
city. 

In addition, the commission is accom- 
panied by six “inspectors for service in 
Europe,” three secretaries and a comp- 
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Director general of civilian relief 
of the American Red Cross, suc- 
ceeding Ernest P. Bicknell 


Bale Red Cross Com- 
mission to France 


troller. The Rev. John Van Schaick, Jr., of Washington, 
D. C., and president of the local Board of Education,‘is one 
of the secretaries. 

In outlining recently the work that such a commission would 
have to do, Mr. Davison said that the American Red Cross 
must become a foster parent of our soldiers while they are in 
Europe. Not only must the sick and wounded be cared for, 
he said. Englishmen and Frenchmen, when relieved from duty 
in the trenches, go home. Soldiers from other countries have 
no home to go to. “They go to Paris. ‘‘Many of them,” said 
Mr. Davison, “do not return from Paris as efficient soldiers 
as when they went there. Our American soldiers must have 
a home in France, somewhere to rest, somewhere to find a 
friendly atmosphere, somewhere to go for recreation and whole- 
some amusement. “These men will be returning to this country 
some day.. We want-to make it certain that as many as possi- 
ble return in health and strength, and not afflicted with disease 
from which our forethought might have 
protected them.” 

The presence of Dr. Lambert on the 
commission indicates an intention to com- 
bat tuberculosis and other diseases. Tu- 
berculosis, said Mr. Davison, is spread- 
ing in France. Moreover, some 1,500 
towns and villages in that country have 
been destroyed. “The people in these de- 
vastated regions require even the simplest 
essentials with which to begin life anew. 
Among the _ necessaries which Mr. 
Davison said we ought to furnish them 
are clothing, agricultural implements, do- 
mestic animals, especially horses and 
cows, seeds, fertilizers, tools, bedding, 
stoves and the elementary materials with 
which to cover themselves by day and by 
night. Some idea, he said, of the amount 
involved in such an undertaking can be 
formed from the knowledge that the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium has ad- 
vanced for governments and from private 


subscriptions $350,000,000 for relief in 
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Belgium alone. Russia, too, needs our help, said Mr. Davison. 


On the Russian line of 1,000 miles there are only 6,000 ambulances, 
while on the French front of 400 miles there are 64,000 ambulances, 
fully equipped. Behind the lines in Russia are millions of refugees 
from Poland, Lithuania, and western Russia, driven from their 
homes by the German and Austrian armies, wandering from city 
to city, crowded into unfit habitations, huddled in stables, cellars 
and outhouses and dying from disease due to exposure and insufh- 
cient food. 

Russia needs our trained women to instruct hers in the art of 
nursing; she needs enormous quantities of the elementary articles 
necessary to relieve the very worst cases of pain and suffering. 
Probably nothing that can be done immediately will do more to win 
this war than to strengthen Russia. . . Our Red Cross is the one 
agency which can exert itself effectively in this terrible emergency. 


‘The passports of the commission read only to the allies of 
the United States and to neutral countries. It is not ex- 
pected that the work of the commission will cease with the 
end of the war. Meanwhile, for its present trip it has received 
the cordial welcome of the French government. 

Paul Rainey, the African huntsman, explorer and motion 
picture photographer, sailed with the commission. Mr. Rainey 
has made motion pictures on the Anglo-French front and it is 
expected that he will photograph scenes studied by the com- 
mission. 


Mr. Bicknell’s resignation in order to go to the front—a task 


The Long Beach Conference 


And Its Social Approach to Foreign Relations 
Paul U. Kellogg 


OCIAL forces and considerations shot through the dis- 
cussion at every session of the National Conference on 
Foreign Relations of the United States, held last week 
at Long Beach, L. I., under the auspices of the Acad- 

emy of Political Science of the City of New York. But if this 
had not been so, the gathering itself would have warranted 
notice as a social phenomena. For here—the central core of 
the meeting—were from fifty to seventy-five newspaper editors 
and publishers from California and Texas and Louisiana, from 
the southern seaboard and New England, from the metropoli- 
tan press of the Central East and from the dailies of the Mid- 
dle West. - Beside them were magazine men, historians, econ- 
omists, social workers, diplomats (especially from the South 
American republics and the Orient) ; spokesmen for Armenia, 
Greece, Bohemia, Ireland, Switzerland; Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Progressives and Socialists; professors of international 
law and international lawyers, labor leaders, officers of corpor- 
ations active in international banking and foreign trade, and 
men who have represented the American government in inter- 
national negotiations. 

We have had notable professional conventions of political 
scientists and international lawyers in the past; the Mohonk 
and Clark University conferences have delved into foreign 
affairs; Pan-American gatherings have made us more and more 
conscious of the New World as something more than a map; 
peace organizations, especially since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, have drawn on hitherto unaroused reaches of pub- 
lic interest; and the recent missions from France, England 
and Italy have given color as never before to the rather drab 
conception in most men’s minds of diplomatic relations. But 
these have all been fragmentary by comparison, both in the 
range of discussion and in the catholicity which drew into 
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‘was director of general work. His connection with the so- 


«the press of the objects of the war and the terms of peace. 
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which is expected to keep him in Europe for a number o 
years, as the work of rehabilitation must go on long after th 
war is over—made necessary several changes in the Red Cros 
organization. Chief of these is the appointment of W. Fran! 
Persons, of New York, as director general’ of civilian relief 
“Mr. Persons has been with the Red Cross since February 
organizing and directing the Red Cross supply service for col 
lecting from all parts of the United States and distributing 
to the training camps, base hospitals and the troops at the 
front every sort of supplies and comforts [the Survey fo! 
April 14]. He entered the Red Cross service from the 
Charity Organization Society of New York city in which he 


ciety dates from 1900. He is a graduate of Cornell College 
Iowa, and of the Harvard Law School. As director general 
of civilian relief he will have charge of all forms of civilian 
relief undertaken by the Red Cross, including not only the 
work in Europe but in the United States. At the moment 
the Red Cross is in charge of relief work on a considerable 
scale following the recent tornadoes in the southern and middle 
western states. He is chairman of the section on The Family 
and the Community of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, meeting this week in Pittsburgh. 


these Long Beach meetings both the expert and the lay ele- 
ments which will have to do with the molding of American 
policy and opinion. The purpose was solely one of exchange; 
no resolutions were passed. And the effort of the program 


committee was to break away from the more academic formu- 4} {p 
lations of pre-war days to the dynamic issues which will en- ; 
gage public attention, and throw open the discussion to those af 
who approach them from different angles. nt 

Thus at the first morning session the clear preponderance i 
of sentiment against the older secret forms of diplomacy and a 
the quick recognition by lawyers and university men that the t 
journalists were serving the whole people in their stand against \ 


an exaggerated censorship, were evidences not so much of mis-— 
trust of the administration, as self-assertion and determination 
to clear the ground for action by the very forces which have 
played so increasing a role in domestic affairs. 

Here the lead was taken by Frederick Roy Martin, assist- 
ant manager of the Associated Press, who, on the basis of his — 
personal experience with German, French and English censors 
since the war began, made a sweeping, destructive criticism 
of the censorship section of the espionage bill which was under 
debate in Congress as he spoke, and which had lost its last 
newspaper support in New York that morning. Nor was he 
lacking in American instances where misunderstanding had 
been needlessly provoked; for example, the wild rumors in 
Germany as to mistreatment of Germans in this country 
which ran their perilous course for four days while the naval 
censor at Sayville held up dispatches which told the truth. 

He drove especially at the cabinet’s attempt to stretch cen- 
sorship from its legitimate sphere of military facts to cover 
comment, and from war operations to cover the discussion by 
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Had the bill been passed as drafted, and had it been inter- 
preted in line with the desires set forth by the Bureau of In- 
formation and Censorship in their memorandum to the press, 
such a conference as that at Long Beach would, he said, have 
been unlawful. Here, indeed, was one of the rare services 
of the conference—in its assembly of men and women who by 

/no construction of the imagination could be classed as fire- 
brands and meddlers, and who with deliberation and coolness 
staked off the claim of the public to discuss the grave questions 

of public policy which must be weighed and judged if public 
opinion is to resist a wrong settlement of the war or support 
a right one. 

Housing reformers have visualized the fight against the 
white plague by imagining what the program of a Society for 
the Spread of Tuberculosis would be. It would hold fast to 
dark rooms and narrow airshafts; it would promote the con- 
struction of dumb-bell tenements and “lung blocks” ; it would 
campaign for closed windows, for overwork and underfeeding. 
So, as was brought out in this discussion of publicists, a Society 
for the Perpetuation of War, or for the unnecessary prolonga- 
tion of this one, would as its first task set out to keep the people 
of each nation from knowing how those of every other felt. It 
would snap the cables, cut off the posts, crush the free press, 
and spread on each side the most extreme utterances of anyone 
identified with the other side, so that each would be personified 
for the other in its worse representatives. “Thus Berlin im- 
perialists, in order to bolster up their hold on the people by 
spreading the dread of national annihilation, see to it that the 
most savage imperialistic wing of the English press circulates 
unhindered throughout the empire. And nothing would so 
make against cohesion among the allies as such misgivings 
concerning their mutual commitments in war aims as would 
be provoked by hindering the freest interchange of opinion 
not only among the governments but among the general public. 

The topic of censorship fell in the first morning session, 
which was given over to the discussion of the need for better 
machinery ininternational negotiations. And Oscar S. Straus, 
former ambassador to Turkey, who was presiding, struck the 
keynote in suggesting as a better version, “The need of closer 
relationship between the machinery of diplomacy and the will 
of the people.” As a foil to diplomacy carried on under “‘the 
cloak of secrecy and concealment,’ he maintained that 
the people through their chosen representatives should become 

‘a part and have a voice in making, confirming or rejecting 
their country’s international engagements and policies. This, 
he argued, is only possible among democracies. 

Those who spoke for the older methods—notably two 
diplomats, one from North and one from South America— 
unconsciously revealed their primary mistrust not only of 
democracy but of representative government, such as could 
scarcely fail to range them in opposition to the trend of the 
last twenty years in domestic affairs. 

Mr. Straus quoted Treitschke as the most uncompromising 
opponent in his generation of democratic institutions in inter- 
national relations; and identified German policy with the 
“original imperialistic conception to conquer whatever it can 
appropriate and hold whatever its power enables it to retain.” 

—President Butler held that when the doctrine that the state is 
_ superior to the rules and restrictions of moral conduct, or the 
view that to some one state is committed the hegemony of the 
world’s affairs for the world’s good, takes hold of the convic- 
tion and imagination of a great people, “an issue is presented 
that cannot be settled by vote in conference, that cannot be 
_arbitrated by the wisest statesmen, and that cannot be deter- 
mined by the findings of any court. The authority and value 
of each of these modes of procedure is challenged by the very 
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issue itself.” What Dr. Butler advanced from the standpoint 
of “the international mind,’’ Justice Hughes in his address at 
the opening session advanced from the standpoint of interna- 
tional law. “If the world is to be made safe for democracy it 
must be a world in which the nations recognize and maintain 
the supremacy of law,” he said. ‘“This war is in truth the 
negation of all law. No principle has been spared. Force de- 
rides treaties, dethrones law in the interest of expediency, and, 


defying God and man, resorts to unspeakable barbarities which 


mock the boasts of civilization.” 

At succeeding sessions, the fabric of law and agreement by 
which after the war the world might be organized to ensure 
peace, justice and democracy was discussed from various 
angles. Samuel T. Dutton spoke from the standpoint of the 
World Court League, and Hamilten Holt from that of the 
League to Enforce Peace. He held that its four-ply formula, 
hinging on joint compulsion upon any nation to bring its cause 
to conciliation or adjudication, is the one constructive pro- 
posal which has emerged since the outbreak of the great war. 
Alpheus H. Snow, of Washington, presented an original and 
comprehensive plan of international legislation and adminis- 
tration. 

Prof. William I. Hull did not want to wait till the close 
of the war to set about creating what might be called spheres 
of civilization, but urged that the allies institute forthwith a 
joint commission to take over the administration of conquered 
areas. “he Balkan commission had investigated atrocities and 
the abuses of military control after the war. Why not do it 
while the war is on? A joint commission charged with admin- 
istering occupied territory in Asia Minor might, he argued, 
forestall military excesses, protect the inhabitants from ex- 
ploitation carried on under shadow of the general preoccupa- 
tion, set going the processes of relief and reconstruction, and 
afford a sounder basis for the transition after the close of the 
war. ’ 

Prof. John Bassett Moore of Columbia did much to extri- 
cate the minds of his hearers from the dilemma of choosing 
between a policy of leaving things at loose ends or of pinning 
their faith too implicitly upon legal clockwork as a surety 
for peace. Apparently he had less confidence in new forms 
than in restoring the full range of international issues to the 
sphere of conciliation and arbitration, which has been so cut 
down by treaty reservations in recent years as to render the 
breaches in The Hague undertakings more important than 
what remains. He showed the slow organic growth of inter- 
national arbitration; argued on the one hand that it has met 
with increasing measure of success even in major causes and 
between the greatest powers; and on the other that the new 
proposals for international tribunals are not essentially differ- 
ent, and would in turn break down if the public will, rather 
than much machinery, is not enlisted. 

Felix Adler carried the discussion to a further stage. Dis- 
counting any scheme of world organization which neglected 
the element of legislation, took over from the courts the 
process of law-making by precedent, and relied upon under- 
standings framed by the representatives of governments as 
such, he championed a parliament of parliaments as essential 
to world organization, and wanted it a people’s parliament. 
It should be made up, he urged, of delegations from each 
nation which would represent its primary social groups and 
interests, its farmers, its manufacturers and workers, its edu- 
cators and scientists. Had there been such a body in existence 
in August, 1914, he claimed, there would have been no war, 
for the people did not want war, but were unable to get to- 
gether except through artificial machinery of diplomacy. Se- 
curity for the future lay in organizing the real forces at work 
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in the world in new contacts and channels for minding their 
business. 

From this point on the sessions had to do with the forces— 
economic and social as well as national—at work in interna- 
tional relations, and their manifestation in given regions. It 
was a former judge who, in the program committee, put it 
down that developments in Russia were prophetic and that 
from now on organized labor in the different countries would 
have more to do with shaping issues than all the international 
lawyers combined. 

Miss Addams interpreted the part of the unorganized 
masses as a conserving force for peace in the world’s future. 
She spoke of the internationalism which manifests itself on 
every hand in settlement neighborhoods, in the mingling of 
workers of all races, and of the great migrations of wage- 
earners, not only as harvest hands in Europe, but the semi- 
annual ebb and flow between Italy and South America, by 
which, after garnering their own fields, the Italian workers go 
south in the northern winter in great bodies to do the work 
of Argentine. She spoke, also, of the high place which “bread 
labor,” the nurture of growing things, holds among the sanc- 
tions of peasant folk the world over. The world’s shortage 
of food has deepened this feeling and, together with the age- 
old instinct for craftsmanship and productive labor, makes the 
war seem a great interruption and personal wrong to simple 
minds. It enters into that recoil against war which is bound 
to assert itself in the ordering of the future. 

Meyer London, the single socialist representative in Con- 
gress, sharply criticized the administration for blocking the 
sending of delegates to the Stockholm conference; and Wil- 
liam English Walling, a leader in the protestants among 
American Socialists, outlined spiritedly what he called the 
Wilson-Kerenski peace terms. Throughout the sessions there 
was much approving application of the principles set forth by 
the President in his address to the Senate—principles of self- 
government, of respect for nationalities—weaker peoples as 
well as weaker nations—and the democratic organization of 
the world. 

Prof. Stephen P. Duggan, whose excellent work as director 
made the conference a success, showed how the violation of the 
principle of nationality, especially by the dynastic and im- 
perialistic builders of central Europe, had laid the seeds for 
this war. 

Francis Hackett pointed out its exaggerations, whether on 
the part of a strong nation which overruns a weaker or on 
the part of a small nation which makes capital out of the dif- 
ficulties of its neighbor to achieve its own ambitions; hence 
the suppressed nationality, with all its abuses and tension even 
under the hands of such an enlightened power as England. 

The cases for Belgium, Greece, Ireland, Poland, Bohemia 
and Switzerland were put by various speakers from various 
angles, not as fixed parts of the program, but as spontaneous 
expressions from the floor. “They were naturally conflicting 
but clarifying in this: They showed that it is a mistake to 
think the disentanglement of the European map in the day of 
settlement will be a simple matter, but that only in some inter- 
national solution, broad enough at once to insure security to 
the great peoples as well as the small, can the settlement be 
free of weak spots which will prove its undoing. 

S. R. Ratcliffe, American correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, interpreted British liberal opinion in a way which 
presaged a striking of hands among liberals throughout the 
allied countries, both in a fresh enunciation of war aims and 
in the final settlement. At the session on newer American con- 
cepts of international relationships, Prof. Henry R. Seager, 
who was presiding, raised the question whether the Russian 
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revolution and the entry of the United States into the war 
did not call for such a fresh statement of terms. And later, at 
an informal meeting, with Albert Shaw in the chair, fifty dele- 
gates, as individuals, signed a statement offered by Roger Bab-| | 
son, the statistician. It read: 


Acclaiming the unselfish and constructive purposes set forth by” 
the President as our objects in the war, and hailing the dispatch of +) 
our mission to the new Russian republic, which has overthrown the® | 
old Russian despotism and its policies of territorial aggrandizement, | 
We express our eagerness as American citizens for a fresh statement — 
of terms by all our allies which will again repudiate the spirit of © 
autocracy, disclaim conquest, and will focus the liberal forces of all 
the nations on a democratic organization of the world. 


An entire day was given up to the discussion of pan-Ameri-~ 
can topics. The first session—that on the Caribbean states— 
was quick to provoke cleavages. | 


The glacier-like precision with which one after another we — 
are taking over control of these little governments, the scat-— 
tering of responsibility for this control among different de- 
partments of the government, and the lack of any public, 
known and supported policy toward the Caribbean were all 
brought out in the discussion. Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Albert Bushnell Hart and Moorfield Story all attacked our | 
inconsistency in standing out for the rights of small nationali- 
ties abroad and overriding them to the south of us. Mr. Villard 
pointed out that we had developed no social policy to develop © 
the people of the islands. And Professor Hart maintains that © 
we run the risk both of doing injury to a culture and people 
different from our own, and of involving ourselves in prob- — 
lems of colonial administration over millions of aliens, to — 
the detriment of our internal progress. The most original pro- ~ 
posal was that of Prof. William R. Shepherd, who advocated — } 
the relinquishment by the three European governments con-  } 
cerned of their semi-circle of possessions from the Bermudas to | 
Honduras, geographically and economically associated with the — | 
North American continent. 


Midway between the “hands off” policy and the imperialists — 
were those like Professor Brown of Princeton, who was author | 
of a patriotic resolution in support of President Wilson’s war 
program, but criticized his Mexican policy and his failure 
to recognize Huerta as leading to confusion and anarchy. He 
was for dealing with established governments, however estab- 
lished, and for effectively upholding American interests. The 
nation which holds a turbulent state to respect for the persons 
and property of outsiders is performing an international service. 

Another trend was in the direction of internationalizing this 
service. Cyrus F. Wicker, formerly chargé d’affaires, Nica- — 
ragua, urged neutralization as the way out. Several speakers 
favored the encouragement of federation, and the further de- 
velopment of international courts and tribunals as the chan- 
nels through which the United States could act in the Carib- 
bean situation and preserve the good opinion of South America. 

Space does not admit of an interpretation of later sessions 
on South America, in which diplomats of the various republics 
participated and at which the patronizing attitude, which re- 
gards the Latin-Americans as “feverish peoples” was exploded — 
by Prof. Leo S. Rowe, secretary of the Mexican-American 
Commission of last summer. His address and that of Peter 
H. Goldsmith, director of the Pan-American Division of the 
American Association of International Conciliation, did much — 
to restore perspective and to open up avenues of social, edu- 
cational and scientific cooperation. 


Similarly, the sessions on our relations with the Orient, 
which largely resolved themselves into a domestic question, 
temporarily and dangerously shelved, as to our treatment of 
oriental aliens, offered an opportunity for a reinterpretation 
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by Prof. Henry R. Mussey of Japanese social thought and 
makeup very different from that to be gained from war-scare 
headlines. With exception of two notable southern lawyers, 
the trend of sentiment was clearly toward exclusive federal 
control with respect to aliens, and exclusive federal jurisdic- 
tion in cases growing out of it. Hans von Kaltenborn, edi- 
torial writer on the Brooklyn Eagle, suggested creating an 
international commission to take up the common problems of 
the nations bordering the Pacific. 

Nor is there space to follow the discussion at the last ses- 
sion of “‘property rights and trade rivalries as factors in inter- 
national complications with special reference to investments 
and concessions,” other than to point out that there was sug- 
gestion of another addition to the fabric of world organiza- 
tion—an international trade commission proposed by Prof. 
Overstreet, to take its place beside the International Postal 
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Union and the International Commission on Sanitation. There 
were frank exponents of the policy of economic exploitation, 
balanced off by the plea by Commissioner Frederick C. Howe 
for the social protection and development according to their 
own genius of backward peoples. 

The proceedings of the conference are to be published in full 
in the Proceedings of the Academy. ‘This summary is far 
from inclusive, but is perhaps sufficient to bring out the fact 
that at the time when the United States is putting its isolation 
behind it, when the American public is for the first time really 
staking its claim to the consideration of international relations, 
the opportunity before economists and social thinkers alike is 
to join in the process so that they shall not, as in so much of 
our internal affairs, be merely crittcs and adjusters of things 
established, but can share in laying the framework of a better 
day. 


The Task of Civilian War Relief 


VII 


O matter how carefully the government selects its 
soldiers and sailors under the draft, there are sure 
to be taken for military service many men whose 
absence will mean a financial loss to their families 

that will have to be covered. For most such families the 
assignment of part of the enlisted men’s pay or the grant of a 
separation allowance will, together with the earnings of other 
members of the family, meet the emergency. There will, 
however, be a large number of households which will need 
financial assistance in addition to what is paid to them by the 
government. 

This must be supplied by the Civilian Relief Committee. 
Its task will be to make up the deficiency between the income 
of the family and its necessary expenditures. It must consider 
the resources and the standards of living of each family and 
adapt the allowance which it provides accordingly. For this 
purpose the budget method is invaluable. 

Indeed, if any household is to manage its affairs economic- 
ally and wisely, it must have a budget. A budget is a working 
plan for keeping a proper relationship between income and 
expenditure, a means of seeing that from its income a family 
obtains the things that its progress requires. Many people 
think that a budget is the keeping of household accounts. A 
family, however, may conduct ever so careful a record of its 
expenditures and still not follow a working plan. Similarly, 
a family without keeping an expense account may live accord- 
ing to a budget. A household budget may be what Scott 
Nearing calls an “unconscious budget,” or it may be a state- 
ment set down in writing. Certainly, however, a budget will 
usually be of the greatest service when it is most clearly formu- 
lated, and that implies having it written. 

It is well to ascertain first of all the present and prospective 
sources of the family’s income. Presumably the government 
has made an assignment of pay. Perhaps it has also granted a 
separation allowance. Are any members of the household 
working? If the family has come to the attention of the Ci- 
vilian Relief Committee because of the death of the wage- 
earner, is there any insurance? Did the man belong to a lodge, 


1 This article, the eighth of a series upon civilian relief, is based upon 
two lectures delivered by Emma A. Winslow, home economist of the 
New York Charity Organization Society, as part of the course upon civilian 
relief now being conducted in New York with the sanction of the American 
Red Cross by the New York School of Philanthropy. The articles are being 
written by Karl de Schweinitz, of the New York Charity Organization Society. 


a union, or a beneficial society which might be prepared to pay 
a regular allowance? Perhaps the church to which the family 
belongs may want to provide a stipend. Or perhaps the em- 
ployer may have arranged to continue part of the man’s wage 
when he went to the front. The relatives may wish to sup- 
plement the family’s income if only to a small extent. All 
these possibilities should be taken into consideration by the 
civilian relief worker when she helps the family plan its 
budget. 

In an article written at a time of rapidly changing prices it 
is undesirable to fix a minimum and a maximum expenditure 
for food, rent, fuel, and other items, even though such a state- 
ment might be suggestive to the civilian relief worker in plan- 
ning allowances. “This would be inadvisable, moreover, be- 
cause of the great variation in living costs in various parts of 
the country. Besides the giving of a standard always tempts 
people to adhere to it instead of bearing in mind the individual 
needs of the family which they are trying to help. It is im- 
possible to determine upon a certain amount of income and 
say that is what every family requires. In actual experience 
the tastes and habits of each family vary so greatly that un- 
avoidably the household either spends more or spends less than 
the amount fixed. 

It is to be expected that the civilian relief worker will do 
most of her work in the same town or in the same section of a 
town. ‘Therefore, she will be able to learn what the stand- 
ard of living in her neighborhood is, and to use it as an 
informal guide in the preparation of a budget. What is the 
budget of a thrifty family in the vicinity? What do the 
people of the neighborhood say it costs to live? What are the 
current prices in the local stores? What is the scale of rents? 

With some knowledge of approximately what the living 
costs in the neighborhood are, the visitor will be prepared to 
help the family estimate its needs. Comparatively few fami- 
lies keep expense accounts. Fewer still have any adequate 
idea of how much money they spend in a year or a month for 
food or for clothing or the other necessities of life. They can, 
however, tell how much sugar and shoes, for example, are 
costing them and how much sugar they use in a week and how 
long a pair of shoes lasts. Indeed, the members of a family 
usually enjoy talking about specific costs of living even 
though they may not be able to estimate the total amount re- 
quired for a well-considered budget. 
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Social workers have found it helpful to inquire about the 
following items: ; 


I. Rent. 

II. Fuel and other housekeeping expenses—how much does the 
family pay a week for gas, coal, wood, oil, soap. 

III. Food. How much is spent a day for bread, milk, meat and 
vegetables; how much butter, sugar, cereal, fruit, tea and coffee is 
usually used during the week, and how much is expended for them. 

IV. Clothing. How much does the family pay for shoes, shoe 
repairs and stockings, and how frequently must these expenses be 
incurred for the different members of the family. In the course of 
the conversation the visitor is likely to learn how much clothing the 
family is obliged to purchase for itself and how much it has been 
accustomed to receive from friends and relatives. The visitor will 
thus obtain an estimate of the weekly clothing expenditures and the 
amount probably needed in the future for the purchase of outer and 
undergarments. 

V. Insurance, carfare, and so forth. How much must be spent 
weekly for insurance, carfare, lunch money, church contributions, 
and how much is reserved for spending money by the working mem- 
bers of the family. 


Unless one understands the circumstances of the family, its 
problems and its standard of living, one is not likely to be 
able to adjust its income to fix its needs. Is it a family of 
adults or are there a number of children? Does the household 
include an old man or an old woman? Is there a delicate boy 
or girl in the home who must have special kinds of food and 
special forms of recreation? Has the family previously been 
living comfortably and adequately or is it undernourished by 
reason of privations which it has undergone? If there has 
been sickness or undernourishment, or if the family has been 
accustomed by reason of its nationality or its previous standard 
of living to a high-cost diet, the allowance for food must be 
generous in order that it will be adequate. The food cost of 
a family in which the woman goes out to work is usually 
higher than that of the family in which the woman has more 
time for buying and for the preparation of food. 

Older and inactive people give their clothing less wear than 
children and able-bodied, active persons, and consequently 
need a smaller allowance for this item of expenditure. In 
families which have had insufficient or a very small income 
the expenditures of the woman for clothing are often pitifully 
low, especially if she does not go out to work. She is usually 
the last member of the family for whom clothing is purchased. 
In planning the budget the civilian relief worker should see 
that the woman as well as the children is provided with suit- 
able garments for both house and for outside wear. 

All families which are active church members make church 
contributions. It is only right that they should be enabled to 
continue them. Allowance must also be made for incidental 
expenditures for newspapers, medicines, recreation, and post- 
age—particularly if the man is away from home in military 
or naval service. “These and many other questions enter into 
the decision of how much money a family will require in addi- 
tion to what it receives from the government. 

Obviously, then, the first visit to the home is not the time 
to decide upon the amount of the allowance. If there is im- 
mediate need of food or rent, that need should be supplied, 
but the making of financial arrangements to continue for any 
period should not be undertaken until the visitor feels that 
she is well acquainted with the family. 

On the other hand, a budget should not be considered as a 
permanent arrangement. ‘The life of a family is constantly 
changing. A budget which might have proven to be adequate 
for six months might, in the seventh, become inappropriate 
because of a decrease or an increase in income or a decrease or 
an increase in the needs of the household. It will be wise, 
therefore, for the civilian relief worker to set down a state- 
ment of each of the budgets which from time to time she plans 
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for a family. These budget statements can be kept most con= 
veniently upon a separate card filed with the rest of the case 
record. 

Having planned the budget, the civilian relief worker 
should encourage the family to keep an account of its expendi 
tures. This can be made a means of. educating the household ~ 
to a properly balanced expenditure. At the same time it will 
enable the visitor to make sure that her budget estimate has ~ 
been sufficient for the needs of the home. An expense account 
is one way of helping the family to adjust itself to the new 
situation in which the departure of the man for military or 
naval service leaves it. “The woman has probably been accus- ~ 
tomed to depend upon what her husband gave her from time © 
to time for her housekeeping expenses. “The man has perhaps 
decided the amount of money to be used for the payment of 
rent and the other overhead expenses. The increased cost of 
living because of the war and the fact that some members of 
the family who had hitherto not been working may now have © 
taken employment will complicate for the woman the appor- 
tionment of her income. A keeping of expenses will have a © 
steadying influence. It will enable the woman to feel that © 
she knows how her household management is meeting the ; 
changes in the circumstances of the family. 

The kind of account book that has the greatest educational — 
value is one in which the different items of household expen- %' 
ditures are indicated. A book that has been used successfully 4} 
is one prepared by the American Home Economics Association, | 
1211 Cathedral street, Baltimore. It makes possible the keep- 
ing of a record of expenditures week by week. There are 4} 
three principal accounts: house, food and personal. The house +}, 
account is divided into three parts—rent or house payments, in- 
cluding taxes and house repairs; fuel, light, laundry and clean- 
ing supplies, ice; house furnishing. The food account is ar- / 
ranged in six divisions according to nutritive requirement— __\! 
1, meat, fish, eggs, milk, cheese, nuts, lentils, dried beans and ~ | 
peas; 2, fruit and vegetables; 3, flour, meal, rice, macaroni, — 
breakfast food, cereals, bread, crackers; 4, butter, butterine, 
oil, lard, bacon, salt pork, etc.; 5, sugar, sirup, honey, molasses, 
candy, etc.; 6, tea, coffee, salt, spices, etc. 

These divisions follow those suggested by the United States | 
Department of Agriculture. Each of them should be repre- | 
sented each day in the diet of the family. The personal ac- 
count includes clothing, carfare, lunch, health, recreation, edu- 
‘cation, insurance. Place has been provided for keeping sep- 
arately the expenditures of six persons. Two pages of the 
book are allotted to each week. At the bottom of the second 
page is a space for a summary of the week’s income and ex- 
penditures. ; 

This book is being used successfully by a large number of 
families under the care of social agencies. It is a simple 
method of keeping accounts and, particularly because of the — 
arrangement of the food account, is of help in assisting the 
family to maintain a balanced and healthful and at the same 
time economical diet. The introduction of the book explains 
how the accounts should be kept and tells something about the 
value of the different nutritive elements. 

Perhaps the most important thing to remember in helping 
a family to plan and live according to a budget is not to super- 
vise that family too closely. Allow the family to act upon its 
own initiative as much as possible. Let it develop responsi- 
bility. Perhaps, sometimes, it will make mistakes, but in the 
end it will be a stronger home if it has done its own thinking 
and planning. The use of an expense account is perhaps one 
of the best ways of advising in household administration with- 
out exercising a supervision which may make the family de- 
pendent upon the visitor instead of upon itself. 
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PROTEST OF THE UNITED 
MINE WORKERS 


N the coal supply depend muni- 
tions, transportation, war itself. 
Nhatever brings about the heavy and 
ontinuous production of coal results in 
nore efficient prosecution of the war. 

Yet the Council of National Defense, 
in its recent appointments to the com- 
nittee on coal production, has committed 
a blunder, it is felt, which may affect the 
‘ommittee’s aim of raising to the maxi- 
num the coal output of America. The 
council has failed to place on the com- 
mittee a single member of the United 
Coal Miners of America. On the other 
hand, it has appointed to represent the 
coal industry in Colorado, Montana, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming, J. F. 
Welborn, Rockefeller agent of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company, and bitter 
opponent of the strikers in the Ludlow 
uprising. Moreover, F. S. Peabody, 
chairman of the committee on coal pro- 
duction, has issued a statement in which 
he urged “that the practice of moving 
miners from the mines of well-estab- 
lished, producing companies or communi- 
ties to other districts be discouraged, as 
this practice creates.a state of unrest and 
tends to decrease the total output of 
coal.” 

John P. White, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, has 
protested to President Wilson and to 
the Council of National Defense for 
“placing the great coal areas of the na- 
tion at the dictation of the avowed ene- 
mies of union labor,” and for failing to 
consult the workers who produce the 
coal in regard to the policies proposed 
by the committee. “A leading feature of 
these policies,’ writes Mr. White, ‘“‘is 
the proposition that the mine workers 
shall not be free to work where they can 
produce the most coal and where they 
can advance the interests of the most 
capable and most humanitarian em- 
ployers, but must stay chained to the 
service of the incapable, unfair and the 
unpatriotic exploiters of labor and of 
national resources if they happen once 
to be in such employment.” 

Mr. White also calls attention to the 
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fact that mine owners and workers in 
the central competitive field and the an- 
thracite field have already offered joint 
committees of operatives and employes 
as auxiliaries to the Council of National 
Defense to direct the production of coal 
on a basis of mutual interest, confidence 
and efficiency. 

“Our organization,’ Mr. White goes 
on to say, ‘spontaneously and with deep 
devotion, has pledged its membership to 
every service in defense of the nation, 
whether in the armies or in the mines. It 
has set aside for the period of national 
emergency its opposition to the militar- 
istic spirit. It has subscribed to $50,000 
of the liberty loan bonds. . . . It is able 
and eager to double all records in the 
production and distribution of coal if 
it is given the necessary facilities and the 
right spirit of cooperation and help.” 


LABOR WINS 


OVERNOR WHITMAN has 

vetoed the Brown bill. which 
would have empowered the New York 
State Industrial Commission to sus- 
pend provisions of the labor law in 
work directly or indirectly concerned 
with the prosecution of the war [the 
Survey, June 2]. In a memorandum, 
the governor explains that while it 
is of supreme importance that every 
man and woman should be willing 
to make every necessary sacrifice in 
this great war, the state must not per- 
mit its industrial population to have 
cause to feel that war burdens may 
rest most heavily upon the shoulders 
of people least able to bear them. “I 
am confident,’ declares the governor, 
“that no emergency can arise in this 
state at least before the next session 
of the legislature, which will justify 
the suspension of the laws passed.in 
response to an overwhelming senti- 
ment of our people for the protection 
of women and children compelled to 
labor for their daily bread.” 

The governor has signed, however, 
the second Brown bill permitting the 
employment of children in agricul- 
tural pursuits between April 1 and 
November 1. He argues that this 
bill in no way breaks down the child 
labor laws which at present allow 
employment in vacation time, but as 
never before authorizes superintend- 
ence for such vacation work. 


NEW FEDERAL COMMITTEES 
ON MEDIATION 


OMING to the aid of the federal 

Department of Labor in meeting 
the present great increase in the num- 
ber of strikes throughout the country, 
the Committee on Labor of the Ad- 
visory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense is establishing local 
committees of mediation and concilia- 
tion of industrial disputes. Wage- 
earners, employers and the general pub- 
lic are to be represented on these local 
bodies, which will be appointed by Sam-’ 
uel Gompers, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Labor. The Committee on Medi- 
ation and Conciliation, formed as part 
of the Committee on Labor and headed 
by V. Everit Macy, of New York, has 
decided on the following cities as the 
ones in which the local committees shall 
first be created: 


. 


New York, Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Birmingham, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, New Ha- 
ven or Bridgeport, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
San Francisco, Portland or Seattle, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Salt Lake City, Den- 
ver, New Orleans, Kansas City, Louisville, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis. 


In a letter announcing this decision 
Mr. Macy states that these local com- 
mittees will have no government au- 
thority and the members are not expected 
to act as arbitrators. “Their work will 
be confined to cooperation with the na- 
tional, state and local authorities already 
authorized to act in case of industrial 
disputes. - 

The last annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Labor shows that during the 
three years and four months of separate 
existence of the department up to June 
30, 1916, there were reported to it for 
mediation and conciliation a total of 
296 industrial disputes, involving di- 
rectly 268,313 persons. Of these dis- 
putes, 232 were adjusted, the settlement 
affecting directly 225,338 persons. Dur- 
ing the eleven months since June 30, 
1916, there have been reported to the 
department a total of 244 disputes, of 
which 131 have thus far been adjusted. 

(Continued on page 244) 
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THE OPPORTUNITY BEFORE 
THE SURVEY THIS SUMMER 


TO INTERPRET social work and needs in the fields to which it is 
* historically committed, and which will have small attention in 
the general press. 
Ls ftealth, 3. Relief and Livelihood. 5. Education. 
2. Industry: 4. =Givics: 6.4" @rimie: 


1 
TO INTERPRET the application of social technique and leader- 
. ship to the civil activities paralleling military operations—such 
as relief and Red Cross work, the recreation commission, the medi- 
cal and vocational work for invalided soldiers, the emergent social 
problems of garrison cities and a great number of other forms of 
emergent public service. 
2 
TO INTERPRET the movements for social control over food sup- 
plies, the encouragement of thrift and the conservation of wealth, 
all tending to maintain social fitness in the general civil population 
during the period of stress, and to free it from an overwhelming 
load of debt which will mortgage the social welfare of the future. 


3 
TO INTERPRET the efforts to conserve health and efficiency by 
maintaining labor standards and education. 


4 
TO INTERPRET the work of settlements and other agencies to 
promote social fellowship, reduce racial animosities and hatred, 
advance national cohesion among our immigrant population; and 
prevent the breakdown of tolerance and personal liberty essential 
to normal democratic life. 
5 


TO INTERPRET the social aspects of the movements towards en- 
during peace and an international fabric which will prevent the 
recurrence of the miseries of war and make the world safe for 
democracy and secure for social progress. 

6 

TO INTERPRET the social undertakings of war relief, reconstruc- 
tion and settlement, and the advances and experience in adminis- 
tration and legislation worked out under pressure of the war here 
and abroad. 
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WARTIME SERVICE FUND 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Enclosed find $ as my contribution to the special fund 
of $5,000 you are raising to enable the Survey to carry for- 
ward its program of emergent service this summer. 


Name 


election as a Survey Associate for the current year, but create no financial 
from $1 to $1,000 liability nor promise of renewal. (The fiscal year ends September 30.) 


NOTE.—Contributions of $10 and over make such a subscriber eligible for _ 
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ig of the Board of Directors of Survey Associates on 
n appeal was authorized for a special Wartime Service 
able the SURVEY to measure up to its responsibilities this 
xy vigorously prosecuting the program here presented. 
inary years we publish slender issues during the summer 
nd staff activities involving expense are at low ebb. To 
of paper (each leaf in the issue you hold in your hand 
t did last year) we had further curtailed our issue schedule 
int which makes it wholly inadequate to do justice to the 
ic war. 


s of war and military operations will absorb the news- 
\_ periodicals. The Survey should play a constant 
yn, interpretation and criticism on the wartime phases of 
| phases of war activities. We have the staff and cooper- 
re and more of national social organizations, which will 
almost no extra overhead expense. Weneed money for 
veling expenses to enable us to gather dependable infor- 
t camp centers and in industrial districts, and to keep in 
fork and movements the country over. An investment 
st-hand interpretation of the work of the Canadian Patri- 
th ten times its cost. 

eration with government and volunteer organizations, is at work upon a series of quick 
social problems, which will be published first as articles in the SURVEY, and next 
tentative outline is published in the neighboring panel. So far as possible each in- 
C 

ust be met? 

ad? 

perience suggest ? 

tive, administrative, or other public programs and the programs of national organiza- 


any community, of strikingly successful measures or actions? 
can a typical American urban or rural community help? 
ublic opinion take hold? 

ment will present, in addition to the text, a bibliography of the best sources of in- 
1al agencies interested or engaged in measures covering the whole or any part of the 
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ished fortnightly in the SURVEY throughout the summer. 
luctory broad-gauge view of the fields outlined. But it 
o week, and month to month follow-up of developments, 
es, accomplishments, which in time and money most 
Y’s staff, space and educational funds; which in the long 
ur service to social workers and thinkers the country over. 


r of the SURVEY, every cooperating subscriber and contrib- 
in on thisemergentfund. Contributions from $1 to $1,000. 
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SURVEY PRINTS 
SERVICE SERIES 


To be published fortnightly in the Sur- 
vey and reprinted in pamphlet form 


THE WARTIME RELIEF 
PROBLEM—as localized in 
every city and rural district 
from which soldiers with de- 
pendents leave for training 
camp or overseas service; the ad- 
justment of individual workers 
and organizations to the Red 
Cross, state and government 
agencies, etc. 


‘THE WARTIME HEALTH 
PROBLEM—as localized in 
every city and rural district in 
which incipient cases of tuber- 
culosis, neurasthenia or other 
preventable and curable ills are 
revealed by the recruiting exam- 
inations; the utilization of gov- 
ernment and private medical in- 
stitutions and resources to pre- 
vent these cases from becoming 
chronic, to prevent spread of 
infection, etc.; their utilization 
in connection with the army and 
Red Cross medical service here 
and abroad; their subsequent 
utilization in the case of in- 
valided men. 


THE WARTIME RECREA- 
TION PROBLEM—as localized 
especially in the great camp cen- 
ters; the utilization under the 
War Department of national aa 
cial service agencies—the Y. 

. A, American Peete 
Association, National Social Hy- 
giene Association, etc.; the de- 
velopment of recreational fa- 
cilities and health community 
activities in garrison towns, etc. 


THE WARTIME CHILD 
WELFARE PROBLEM—as lo- 
calized in every state legislature 
where ill-considered movements 
are on foot to break down child 
labor and compulsory education 
laws; and as localized in every 
schoolhouse and every agricul- 
tural district where social work- 
ers and educators can give direc- 
tion to the training and conser- 
vation of childhood. 


THE WARTIME LABOR 
CONSERVATION PROBLEM 
—as localized in every factory 
and_industrial district, where, 
if English experience and the 
counsel of the leading national 
agencies in this field are to be 
heeded (such as the Consumers’ 
League, the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation and 
the Russell Sage Foundation), 
greater efficiency and _ greater 
output go with the conservation 
of scientific health standards. 


THE WARTIME PROBLEM 
OF NEIGHBORHOOD RELA- 
TIONS—as localized in every 
tenement and industrial district, 
where immigrants of the differ- 
ent warring races are in resi- 
dence and where new and deli- 
cate tasks of leadership and in- 
terpretation, in tolerance, fellow- 
ship and common understanding, 
fall to settlements, district of- 
fices and community centers. 


THE WARTIME FOOD 
PROBLEM—as localized in ey- 
ery city and town; what the com- 
munity and its leaders can do 
to aid the national legislative 
measures, soon to be enacted, 
to regulate the production, dis- 
tribution and consumption of 
food stuffs, whether through ac- 
tual participation in the admin- 
istration of these | measures, 
through local organizations, or 
through the creation of public 
opinion. 
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(Continued from page 241) 
At the present rate of increase of indus- 
trial unrest, the total for this fiscal year 
is expected to be as great as for the three 
and one-third years preceding. 

Nineteen men are constantly in the 
field as commissioners of conciliation for 
the department. Industries affected by 
“War work” are no more involved than 
are industries outside the munitions and 
supplies field. Wage contracts made one 
or two or three years ago are expiring, 
and the men are demanding increases 
in pay to meet the increased cost of the 
necessaries of life. They want their 
wages calculated in food and fuel and 
clothing and shoes. Employers are, as 
a rule, pleading insufficient profits and 
a doubtful future. III feeling is reported 
between men and management in many 
factories where demands have been made 
that the standard of living of the work- 
ers shall be maintained by a raise in 
wages. 

Mr. Macy says in his letter concern- 
ing the local committees on mediation 
and conciliation that 


the members of our committee can be of the 
greatest service in obtaining a cordial re- 
ception for the government officials and in 
stimulating a fair-minded and patriotic at- 
titude in the interest of national efficiency at 
a time when there may be friction between 
employers and employes. 

It is of the utmost importance for the ef- 
fective prosecution of the war that all in- 
dustrial disputes be settled promptly and 
without the interruption of any industry. 
Under the prevailing abnormal conditions 
and owing to the many adjustments that will 
be necessitated by war conditions, all pa- 
triotic citizens must work together to mini- 
mize undue hardship to any individual or 
to any section of the community. . . We 
need men who can keep a sound and broad 
point of view under trying, exasperating 
conditions. 


Mr. Gompers, in a public statement 
in the Official Bulletin of May 28, on 
the value of the recent visit of labor 
spokesmen from Great Britain, says of 
the American situation: 


Certain fundamental questions have re- 
quired attention, one being the effort to 
maintain our present economic standards— 
legislative and otherwise—until such time as 
the Council of National Defense shall re- 
quest the lowering thereof because essential 
to the maintenance of our democracy, 


SECRETARY WILSON’S PLAN 
TO PREVENT STRIKES 

NCIDENT to the investigation by 

a special committee of the United 
States Senate into the facts of the exist- 
ing street railway strike in the city of 
Washington, Secretary of Labor Wilson 
has submitted to the committee the draft 
of a proposed bill providing for a United 
States Industrial Adjustment Commis- 
sion, which shall act as an industrial 
court for all of the interstate carriers of 
the country as well as for the street rail- 
ways of the District of Columbia. This 
commission would not have power to 
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prevent the dismissal of employes, either 
individually or collectively, nor the vol- 
untary abandonment of employment by 
employes, either individually or collect- 
ively. In that sense it has not the power 
to prevent a lockout. 

On the other hand, the bill does pro- 
vide that the commission shall not only 
investigate industrial disputes involving 
these common carriers, but it shall pass 
judgment upon these disputes by the is- 
suance of orders of adjustment.. More- 
over, “such order or orders shall specify 
the date, to be fixed by the commission, 
upon schich they shall become operative, 
and shall thereafter have the same force 
and effect, both upon the employers and 
the wage-earners concerned, as would a 
contract made and executed by and be- 
tween the same parties upon the same 
subject-matter and shall be so con- 
strued.” 

Machinery for the hearing of appeals 
from these orders is provided, through 
the federal district courts and circuit 
courts of appeals,. but evasion of the 
terms of an order through separate agree- 
ment between employers and employes 
is forbidden. 

Section 9 of the proposed bill reads: 


That in the adjustment of wages and hours 
of service affecting wage-earners subject 
to the provisions of this act, all orders 
by the commission shall be just and rea- 
sonable and shall be based upon a 
workday of eight hours or less, and the 
commission may order extra pay for over- 
time, except that in street car service in 
the District of Columbia the commission 
shall have authority to determine the hours 
of labor. In each order the rates of wages, 
salaries, or compensation shall be established 
for the class or kind of work or labor per- 
formed, rather than for a particular in- 
dividual who may be doing such work at the 
time the order is made, or subsequent thereto. 


The bill was accompanied by a letter 
from Secretary Wilson to Senator Pitt- 
man, of Nevada, acting chairman of the 
Senate investigating committee, suggest- 
ing that the measure, “if enacted into 
law, will prevent strikes and lockouts 
by removing the motive, make progress 
possible without the use of such instru- 
mentalities and at the same time con- 
serve the rights and liberties of all per- 
sons concerned.” 

Secretary Wilson explains that the bill 
was originally drafted to deal with labor 
disputes on the great transportation sys- 
tems, and was submitted to the heads of 
the House and Senate committees on in- 
terstate commerce last February, when 
the railroad eight-hour issue was threat- 
ening to lead to a strike. ‘The only 
change made in the text has been the 
substitution of the word ‘‘adjustment” 
for “arbitration,” and the inclusion of 
the street railways of the national capital 
within the scope of the bill. The letter 
says in part: 


I have been opposed to compulsory arbi- 
tration because I did not believe that any 
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man or set of men should be compelled 
work for the profit or convenience of 
other man or set of men. All other ob 
tions are economic and incidental, althoug 
some of them are nevertheless serious. 
All progress heretofore made by the wag 
workers through their collective activi 
has been brought about by destroying 
equities. To illustrate: The shorter worl 
day has not been obtained by reducing hours 
of labor from ten to eight per day in every” 
part of the same industry or occupation 
the same time. The object has been 
tained by grasping the opportunity existi 
in some locality to compel some particul 
employer or employers to concede a shor 
work-day, and then utilizing the accomplish=) | 
ment as a leverage to force similar conces- 
sions from other employers. But in the 
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meantime the competitive equality of the em- ‘}/ill@! I 
ing M0 


ployer granting the shorter work-day h 
been- destroyed. 

In any system of arbitration the tenden 
is toward equalization with the highest e 
isting standard for the workers as the ul 
mate basis upon which the equality shou 
rest. With a continuing system of arbitr 
tion the lowest would in time be brought to 
equal standard with the highest. When th 
point is reached the progress would be ex- 
tremely slow, because the economic pressu 
would have to be sufficient to lift the entire 
load at once instead of lifting it a piece at a 
time, as the previous practice has been. 
dealing with the railway situation, if 
hours of labor are definitely placed upon an 
eight-hour basis or less, it would be one or | 
two generations before there could possibly 
by any serious demand for change, and 
might well leave the solution of that part 
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deal with it at that time. 
In any system of continuous arbitration” 
the final protection of the wage-workers 
against unfair decisions would be the stand- 
ard of living, which is flexible and may be 
raised or lowered and the workmen still” 
live, while the employer would have as his 
final protection the clean-cut inflexible line 
between profit and loss, which he would be 
able to show definitely from his cost’ ac-— 
counts. This would result in giving a 
greater measure of protection to the em- 
ployers than to the employes against the 
possibility of unfair decisions. 
The first objection cited involves a serious - 
question of human liberty which no majority 
should have the right to invade. I realize, 
however, that when all the people are cut 4 
off from their food supply and starvation 
confronts them, they are not going to stop 
to consider whose rights are invaded or 
whose liberty is destroyed. They are going 
to find means of securing food. They will fA }y |ay 
take the most direct road, whether that hap- -} Hous 
pens to be the right way or the wrong way. §. t 
For that reason it would seem the part of 9° Mt 
wisdom to carefully work out the problem el in t 
when no crisis exists with a view to con the Sen 
| lng 


serving both the freedom of the workers and 
the food supply of the people. The other © 
two objections are purely economic and may 
with perfect propriety be dealt with in nd 
a manner as will best protect the general — 
welfare. 

These thoughts have been borne in mind , 
in the preparation of the measure which I _ 
submit for your consideration. It is pro-_ 
posed to create a system by which nothing - 
can be gained by striking. Other machinery 
is provided by which progress can be made. 
The worker is left free to work or not, in- 
dividually or collectively, and the employers 
to dismiss their workmen individually or col- 
lectively, but the motive for ‘strikes and 
lockouts is destroyed. I feel sure that with 
a measure ofthis character on the statute 
books strikes and lockouts would never oc- 
cur over a sufficiently large area to serious- 
ly impair the transportation facilities of 
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THE SALOON 
DOING 
Ley BLT. 


Pictures taken near El Paso, Tex., dur- 
ing mobilization of troops on the 
Mexican border 


HEN -the troops arrived at the bor- 

der, the saloon shown above had 
two rooms in the rear for prostitutes. It 
was quickly mushroomed, as shown at the 
right, with a series of cribs, each housing 
a woman. Prostitutes swarmed to El Paso, 
near which city these pictures were taken, 
and to other parts of the backward South- 
west which still tolerate segregated vice dis- 
tricts. The saloons welcomed them, as they 
did the troops. War prohibitionists are out 
for complete prohibition—not the high 
whiskey tax proposed in the Senate this 
week—as the best preventive of venereal 
disease in the army. They quote the Brit- 
ish Royal Commission on Venereal Disease 
as noting “abundant evidence of the inti- 
mate relation between alcohol and venereal 
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be country, and the end would be reached, 
ot by crushing the workers, but by giv- 
ng them a different method of adjusting 
ylevances. . . 


CENSORSHIP AS FINALLY 
ENACTED 


. EJECTING any press censorship 

by law by a vote of 184 to 144, 
he House on May 31 reversed its pre- 
ious attitude on that issue and con- 
urred in the decision already reached 
y the Senate. President Wilson’s in- 
stence upon some form of control of the 
ress for the period of the war has failed 
2 convince Congress that special legisla- 
on is required. 

The clause in the conference report on 
he so-called espionage bill which was 
efeated in the House read: 


Sec. 4. When the United States is at war, 
1e publishing willfully of information with 
espect to the movement, numbers, descrip- 
on, or disposition of any of the armed 
orces of the United States in military or 
aval operations, or with respect to any of 
1e works intended for the fortification or 
efense of any place, which information is 
seful to the enemy, is hereby prohibited; 
nd the President may from time to time by 
roclamation declare the character of such 
bove described information which in _ his 


opinion is not useful to the enemy, and there- 
upon it shall be lawful to publish the same. 
In any prosecution hereunder the jury trying 
the cause shall determine not only whether 
the defendant did willfully publish such in- 
formation, but also whether such informa- 
tion was of such character as to be useful 
to the enemy; provided, that nothing in this 
section shall be construed to limit or restrict 
any discussion, comment, or criticism of the 
acts or policies of the government or its rep- 
resentatives or the publication of the same, 
if such discussion, comment, or criticism does 
not disclose information herein prohibited. 

Whoever violates*this section shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than five years, or both. 


In the report of the House conferees 
on this section of the measure as agreed 
upon in conference, the explanation is 
made: 


Section 4 as agreed to materially modified 
this section as it passed the House. It de- 
scribes specifically the character of infor- 
mation useful to the enemy which shall not 
be published, and makes it unlawful to pub- 
lish it. It leaves out the part that requires 
the President by proclamation to determine 
the character of information prohibited, and 
the existence of the national emergency, but 
authorizes the President, by proclamation, to 
declare the character of such prohibited in- 
formation which is not useful to the. enemy 
and thereupon makes it lawful to publish 
such information. 


disease.” 


Chairman Webb, of the House con- 
ferees, pleading for the censorship, said 
in the debate which preceded its rejec- 
tion: 


Unless this House wants to put itself upon 
record as favoring the right of the news- 
papers to furnish and publish information 
as to the movement, numbers and disposition 
of the armed forces of the United States in 
time of war in a naval or military opera- 
tion, which information is useful to the 
enemy, I think the House ought to support 
the amendment. 


He specifically denied that the section 
would permit the suppression of either 
news or editorial discussion as to an em- 
balmed-beef scandal. 

Representative Graham of Pennsyl- 
vania, who offered the motion to strike 
out the censorship section, held that the 
sections of the bill relating directly to 
espionage were sufficiently broad to cover 
any action on the part of any newspaper 
publisher which really constituted a wil- 
ful publication of military or other infor- 
mation of benefit to the enemy. He ar- 
gued that the language of the censorship 
section prohibited the publication of any 
news or the discussion of any fact with 
regard to the affairs of the armed forces 
of the nation, except to the degree that 
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the President should specifically permit 
such publication or discussion. 

Despite the action of the House on 
the press censorship section proper, how- 
ever, there remains in the conference re- 
port, under Title XII, this possible ma- 
chinery of censorship, against which Rep- 
resentative Crosser of Ohio made in- 
effective protest: 

Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, 
picture, print, engraving, photograph, news- 
paper, pamphlet, book, or other publication, 
matter, or thing, of any kind, in violation of 
any of the provisions of this act, or intended 
or calculated to induce, promote or further 
any of the acts or things by any provision of 
this act declared unlawful, is hereby de- 
clared to be non-mailable matter and shall 
not be conveyed in the mails or delivered 
from any post office or by any letter carrier; 
provided, that nothing in this act shall be so 
construed as to authorize any person other 
than an employe of the dead letter office, 
duly authorized thereto, or other person upon 
a search warrant authorized by law, to open 
any letter not addressed to himself. 


And further: 


Every letter, writing, circular, postal card, 
picture, print, engraving, photograph, news- 
paper, pamphlet, book, or other publication, 
matter, or thing, of any kind containing any 
matter advocating or urging treason, insur- 
rection or forcible resistance to any law of 
the United States, is hereby declared to be 
unmailable. 

Mr. Crosser contended that under 
this language the postmaster-general 
could bar any letter or newspaper from 
the mails, if it quoted an anti-war speech 
in Congress, on his own personal opinion 
that it was calculated to make men urge 
resistance to the law. 


FOR DEMOCRACY AND 
TERMS OF PEACE 


OPULARITY of the Russian revo- 
lution and unpopularity of the fed- 
eral draft law shared favor at the first 
American Conference for Democracy 
and Terms of Peace, held in New York 
City last week, under the auspices of 
socialists, labor organizations, and the 
Emergency Peace Federation. About 
1,000 delegates from forty-three states 
were in attendance. 

At the final mass-meeting, which 
packed Madison Square Garden with 
15,000 people and turned away several 
thousand more, the crowd cheered 
speaker after speaker, who urged that 
America join with “free Russia’ in re- 
pudiating imperialistic purposes and 
clearing the way for peace negotiations 
on the basis of “no forcible annexations, 
no punitive indemnities, free develop- 
ment for all nationalities.” 

“Let us turn to our President,” ex- 
horted Rabbi Judah L. Magnes, chair- 
man of the conference, “and adjure him 
to speak as the mouthpiece of the Ameri- 
can people, to reafirm his belief in a 
peace without. victory, unequivocally to 
throw in the lot of the American dem- 
ocracy with that of Russia and bring a 
speedy, universal, democratic peace to the 
world.” 
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The report of the platform committee, 
presented at a morning session by Morris 
Hillquit, who was recently refused a 
passport for the Socialist conference at 
Stockholm, placed the conference itself 
as well as the speakers on record in fa- 
vor of the Russian peace platform and 
the immediate announcement of war 
aims in concrete and definite terms by 
the United States government. 

The conference was not satisfied with 
“fighting for democracy.” ‘Any people 
that are determined to have democracy 
can have it without war,” said one speak- 
er. ‘When Russia definitely decided to 
send the Czar packing, she did not wait 
for a victory over Germany to do so. 

. If the object of the war is to force 
democracy on Germany, regardless of 
the wishes of the German people, it will 
fail. And it will be undemocratic any- 
way to force democracy on those who do 
not want it. We should be told ex- 
actly what it is we want Germany to do 
in return for which we will make peace.” 

But while the conference demanded a 
more explicit definition of the democ- 
racy for which we are fighting abroad, 
it demanded even more clamorously the 
preservation of democracy at home. The 
break-down of labor standards and the 
assault upon free press, freedom of 
speech and freedom of assemblage, were 
scored as indications of the very Prus- 
sianism which America professes to be 
stamping out. 

In an impassioned appeal for the 
maintenance of American liberties, Har- 
ry A. Weinberger, counsel of the Amer- 
ican Legal Defense League, asserted 
that, “today men are being jailed for 
‘blocking traffic,’ ‘giving out circulars,’ 
‘wearing buttone inscribed with ‘Our 
rights but no war,’ ‘urging free speech 
or peace’—on the ground that all these 
things are disorderly conduct, tending to 
a breach of the peace. . If Christ 
gave out His Sermon on the Mount to- 
day, or Moses his ten commandments, 
each would go to the workhouse for six 
months.” 

But in spite of the assumption of au- 
tocratic powers everywhere, Gilbert Roe, 
New York attorney,.reminded his hear- 
ers that until the first amendment to the 
constitution is repealed, citizens of the 
United States have a constitutional right 
to discuss every act and policy of the 
government, whether in war or peace, 
whether a tariff act or a draft act, 
whether a tax bill or a censorship bill. 

Taking advantage of this right, the 
draft act was made the target of de- 
nunciation. It was assailed as un- 
American, undemocratic, even unconsti- 
tutional. Its repeal was advocated by 
many speakers. ‘The conference pledged 
itself in a resolution “to work for the 
repeal of all laws for compulsory mili- 
tary training and compulsory service and 
to oppose the enactment of all such laws 
in the future.” 
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The President’s proclamation that 
draft is “in no sense a conscription of 
unwilling” was quoted as a reason 
asking exemption, not alone for € 
kers, but for all who refuse to kill ¢ 
fellow men. The Rev. Norman 
Thomas classified conscientious objec 
into two groups: first, objectors to 
war who consisted mainly in young f 
of German descent who refused to t 
arms against their kindred, and seco 
objectors to all war. Some of the lai 
would accept non-combatant service’ 
der military régime, others would ace 
alternative service of social value, s 
as the work of reconstruction, and § 
others would refuse all forms of ¢ 
scription, arguing that any compe 
change of occupation in one of wa 
itself a military service. r. Thon 
argued that of these cate ( 
jectors the last were “most here 
and most logical,” but he pleaded f 
clemency and for moral, material 
legal aid for all forms of conscienti¢ 
objectors. 

“Shall we,” he asked, ‘“‘betray our ¢ 
American tradition—the tradition tl 
this new hemisphere is the home of t 
exile for conscience sake, the home 
pilgrims cast off in other countries, 
doubt as ‘slackers’ or rebels agai 
law?” 
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Resolutions were meat supporting alle }i the 1 
conscientious objectors and demandingi}il rr 
that the exemption clause in the draft act}! in mk 
be interpreted to cover all sincere obj penn 
tors to war, whether or not they belo Hein der 
to a recognized religious organizations 4a ‘or 

Before the conference disbanded a peti unit 
manent “‘people’s council”’ of seven mei }itnent 
bers, representing organized labor, My | 
cialism, peace and other sympathetion}tletter: 
groups, was appointed. This executive) | The 
council was instructed to present Pith 
resolutions passed by the conference f0) ite dety 
the President, to organize similar come) }tmanen! 
ferences in other cities and to create at } Lier 
once a committee representing labor and ite Hy 
peace forces in the United States t pe: 
work in cooperation with the democrati€? lily, « 
forces of other countries, both during} av 
and after the war. The members ai 
James Maurer, Judah L. Magnes, En 
ily Greene Balch, Morris Hillq 
Mary Ware Dennett, Amos Pinche 
A. C. Townley and Rebecca Shelley. 


IMMIGRATION BURDENS O 
THE STATES { 


UBLIC support of dependent alier 

who are deportable under the federé 
immigration law is a serious and i 
creasing problem for state government 
The expense totals millions. The hea 
tax of four dollars on each alien comin 
into the United States (increased 
eight dollars under the new law effectit 
May 1) was intended to meet the ¢ 
penses of the immigration service 
to reimburse state governments for th 
support of deportables. It is no longi 
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ied to either use. Instead, it has 
e into the United States treasury, 
¥}re it now constitutes a total of over 
pt millions of dollars. At the same 
Mic, reimbursements to the states for 
care of persons who have gotten by 
*h immigration officials illegally or who, 
Shin the law, have become undesir- 
aes since landing and therefore de- 
table, have been virtually cut off. 
‘We various boards and commissions in 
th separate states dealing with the fed- 
bureau individually have been pow- 
ss to correct the palpable injustice 
@ithis situation. 
Sut now the states are uniting. At 
#} suggestion of Massachusetts, the gov- 
ors of the states most vitally con- 
ined have delegated the heads of their 
S@eral departments of health, charity, 
sons and the care of mental defectives 
confer upon the problem, especially 
affected by the new immigration law, 
| to interview the secretary of labor 
Washington. The delegates have 
med a permanent organization to be 
own as the Interstate Immigration 
\mmittee of State Department Heads. 
is committee is to be composed of 
h official head of the four departments 
all the states of the union. 
The committee contemplates uniform 
ad complete understanding of the law 
d the rules for its application; iden- 
al record forms and a umiform prac- 
te in making claims against the federal 
»vernment for reimbursement; a united 
pice in demanding all proper reimburse- 
ents for the care of deportable aliens, 
d united support of the federal De- 
rtment of Labor in its requests for the 
-cessary funds with which to carry out 
e letter and the spirit of the new law. 
The committee is to hold a meeting 
Pittsburgh June 12, after which a 
sore detailed report will be made. The 
ermanent chairman of the committee 
; Everett S. Elwood, secretary of the 
tate Hospital Commission, New York; 
he permanent secretary is Robert W. 
-elso, secretary, State Board of Charity, 
Tassachusetts. 


-UTTING THE PALISADES AT 
- WORK 


AST year the commissioners of the 
New York and New Jersey Inter- 

‘ate Park on the Palisades, which flank 
1e Hudson, decided to make that great 
atural park more accessible to the deni- 
ens of overcrowded New York by open- 
1g a summer camp in one part of it. 
y cooperation with the Association for 
mproving the Condition of the Poor 
nd the New York Globe, it provided a 
amp for 429 children, selected for their 
eed of open air, ample diet and medical 
upervision. ‘The per capita cost of op- 
rating this camp was kept down to 49 
ents a day. Yet a number of interest- 
ig experiments in dieting, graduated 
xercises and health régime were con- 
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ducted [see Journal of the Outdoor Life, 
March. | 

On the basis of this experience, the 
commissioners this summer are starting 
an even more ambitious and novel plan. 
It has been shown that to make camp- 
ing possible for wage-earning men and 
women and their children, to bring 
down costs to a minimum and yet to 
offer all possible facilities for health, 
comfort and a really good time, it is 
necessary to conduct camps on a fairly 
large scale. A number of municipali- 
ties, realizing this want, have organized 
large park camps outside the cities 
[the Survey for April 7]. But in these 
municipal camps it is difficult to arrange 
for the different needs and tastes of dif- 
ferent groups; the family or a small 
group of families or friends is taken as 
the unit for which accommodation is 
provided as well as the individual, and 
apart from the common citizenship there 
are no recognized common_ interests 
among the campers. 

In a great city, however, there are 
many organizations, large and small, 
which desire summer camps of their own 
—some for boy scouts or camp-fire 
girls, some for mothers with small chil- 
dren, some for needy children, some for 
groups of young people or adults who 
wish to spend their summer vacations 
together to further a common cause or 
enjoy a common sport or other pursuit. 
‘These groups either maintain permanent 
camps of their own or, at the beginning 
of the summer, search for a suitable lo- 
cality and get together all the necessary 
equipment, buy their own stores, engage 
their own help, if any, draw their own 
rules. This, of course, entails much 
work, time, expenditure and talent of a 
particular kind—for successful camp 
organization makes serious demands on 
organizing ability, leadership, practical 
knowledge, and even rarer qualities. It 
is said that the camp leader must be so 
constituted that he can meet basest in- 
gratitude with a smile and a word of 
cheer! 

The commissioners of the Palisades 
Park have asked themselves whether, in- 
stead of themselves organizing a great 
camp, either for selected classes or for 
general use, they could not be of even 
greater public service by offering all the 
facilities now separately sought by indi- 
vidual groups of city dwellers and yet 
giving them individual and compact 
camp units of their own. ‘Thus arose 
the idea of a centralized administration 
and commissariat for a number of camps 
spread over one of the most beautiful 
parks in the eastern states. 

Standard buildings are being con- 
structed throughout the park to accom- 
modate groups of from twenty-five to 
several hundred persons. Each unit is 
provided with water connections and 
with toilet and waste disposal facilities, 
which will make it absolutely sanitary. 
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The purchase and preparation of food, 
on the other hand, the heaviest item of 
cost and labor, is centralized, and the 
food is sent out to each camp in insulated 
containers. The purchasing organiza- 
tion will also be placed at the disposal 
of individual camps—offering supplies 
at cost price—where for any reason they 
prefer to prepare their own food. 

Camp equipage and utensils are stand- 
ardized so that the best are offered at a 
moderate cost. Social and educational 
activities are coordinated by the engage- 
ment of itinerant story tellers, plays, lec- 
tures, and the development of inter- 
camp recreations, such as hikes, games, 
meets, pageants and the like. 

All these. privileges, granted from 
year to year, are offered at a rental based 
on actual cost; all forms of exploitation 
for profit are rigorously excluded. Un- 
der this plan, it is possible for Y. M. 
C. A. branches, settlements, clubs, 
charitable agencies and associations of 
every kind to pursue their individual pro- 
grams at a nominal cost, with assur- 
ance of the highest grade of comfort and 
efficiency, absence of worry and of ex- 
cessive financial responsibility. They can 
keep themselves apart or fall in with 
a general program of recreation, guard 
all their individual privileges and enjoy- 
ments and yet take part in a general 
civic undertaking. 


HOME DEFENSE NURSING 
PLANS 


WO sections of the New York 
Mayor’s Committee on National 
Defense are studying the preparation of 
special nurses both for emergency duty 
as nurses’ aides and as trained graduates 
for the responsible duties of the future. 
At the rate of 200 a month, trained 
nurses are now being called out for 
service in base hospitals and in the army 
and navy services. With a view to get- 
ting an immediate supply of recruits to 
fill the gaps in hospitals and training 
schools which result from such a de- 
mand, the women’s committee on 
nursing is undertaking as its first and 
most important piece of work a survey of 
all the nursing resources in Greater New 
York. Then will follow the opening 
of a clearing bureau through which re- 
adjustments of trained and volunteer 
aid may be made. ‘ 
Hospitals are being urged to increase 
the number of students in training as 
far as possible and to shorten the course 
for college women who enter for full 
training. The committee is making 
every endeavor to bring the urgent need 
of nursing work in institutions, social 
service and district nursing fields to the 
attention of high school and college 
graduates throughout the country. 

The committee on medical and _hos- 
pital facilities, another section of the 
mayor’s committee, under the direction 
of Dr. S. S. Goldwater, is standardizing 
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the training of those volunteer workers 
who will be known as “‘nurses’ aides.” 
The committee found that the short 
course offered by the Red Cross was 
“simple and well thought out’ and 
adapted to enable those who take the 
work to give a good deal of useful serv- 
ice. They intend to make some altera- 
tion in hours and theory and will add a 
moderate amount of practical procedure, 
increasing the period of practical work 
from 72 hours to 120 as a maximum. 

The committee considers it of impor- 
tance that these courses be under the di- 
rection of the National Red Cross rath- 
er than scattered among various small 
schools, for “in no other way can the 
volunteer nurses’ aides be given the off- 
cial recognition which will make them 
available for service when they may be 
most needed.” 


HOW A DOLLAR HAS 
SHRUNK IN DALLAS 


ETAILED statistics on the upward 

sprint in the cost of living in Dal- 
las, Tex., have been compiled by the 
Survey Committee of the Dallas Wage 
Commission appointed in February by 
Mayor Lindsley to determine what wage 
advance would be justified for city em- 
ployes. 

With the assistance of five students of 
economics from the Southern Methodist 
University as field workers, the Survey 
Committee secured records of the in- 
come and expenditures of fifty families 
for thirty days. “I‘wenty-nine families 
were those of city employes, twenty-one 
of factory employes. In 34 per cent of 
the families the father’s salary was less 
than sixty dollars a month. 

The data secured 
average yearly salary of the fathers in 
the fifty families was $814.56. The 
average yearly: income brought in by 
mothers was $30.72, by children $51.60 
and obtained from other sources $65.95. 
Thus the average yearly income of the 
fifty families was estimated at $962.83. 
This figure does not take into account 
time lost by wage-earners. 

On the other hand, the average yearly 
expenditures reported by the group were 
$1,134.55. Of this the largest amount 
(45.01 per cent of the total) was spent 
for food and the next largest (12.57 per 
cent of the total) for clothing. ‘These 
two items, it was estimated, have risen 
in cost 45.1 per cent and 35.8 per cent, 
respectively, since 1914. In other words, 
69 cents bought the same food in 1914 as 
$1 buys now and 74 cents bought the 
same clothing in 1914 as $1 buys now. 
Eighty cents, moreover, paid the same 
total expenses in 1914 as $1 pays now. 

The investigators accounted for the 
average year’s deficit of the fifty fami- 
lies, $171.72, by wage and chattel loans, 
aid from relatives, and accumulated 
debts. Only seventeen families acknowl- 
edged no debts. 


showed that the . 
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From a cost of living table, compiled 
by Mary Gearing, of the University of 
Texas, the Survey Committee placed the 
lowest “bare existence’ income for a 
family of five at $747. However, the 
committee reported that this budget 
represents only the “borderland between 
bare existence and complete  mis- 
ery.” The safe normal living cost for a 
family of five for a year was set by the 
Survey Committee at $1,081.72 or 
$156.72 more than the amount estimated 
to maintain a proper standard of living 
in New York city in 1907, by the Com- 
mittee on Standards of Living of the 
New York State Conference of Char- 


ities and Correction. 


COOPERATIVE DENTISTRY 
FOR GARMENT WORKERS 


OOTHACHE is the latest evil to 

come under the inspection of the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control of the 
Cloak, Suit, Dress and Waist industries 
in New York city. In May a dental 
clinic opened its doors at 31 Union 
Square under the auspices of the joint 
board, where garment workers may re- 
ceive treatment from qualified dentists, 
under expert supervision by a board of 
consulting dentists. 

The clinic does not guarantee to ‘“‘ex- 
tract teeth without pain,” but it does 
guarantee not to extract exorbitant prices 
for the work done. No profits are to be 
made by anyone connected with the 
clinic. Charges (and the clinic will be 
run on an absolutely cash basis) will be 
based on cost. At the end of the year 
rebates will be given to each patient on 
the amount spent during the year, if any 
surplus is left in the treasury. 

Nearly 20,000 workers have been ex- 
amined during the past four years by the 
medical division of the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control. ‘These examinations 
disclosed that at least 50 per cent of the 
workers suffer from decayed and dis- 
eased teeth; that half neglect this im- 
portant matter and suffer, as a result, 
from digestive, nervous and rheumatic 
disorders; and that each worker spends 
from $5 to $50 a year for dental work 
which is often worthless. 

To offset these conditions, a dental 
clinic was proposed. Its establishment 
is in accordance with the principle on 
which the Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol itself was founded—that the best 
way to protect the workers is for the 
workers to protect themselves. By a 
clause in the famous protocol of Sep- 
tember 2, 1910, after the big strike in 
the cloak and suit industry, the sanitary 
control of the cloak, suit and skirt trade 
was made a joint affair of unions and 
manufacturers through the organization 
of a board of supervision and inspection 
representing both sides. Later the dress 
and waist industry joined the movement, 
the Ladies’ Waist and Dressmakers’ 
Union as well as the Manufacturers’ 
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Association sending two represent: 
each to the board. Dr. George 
Price has served as director of the | 
board since it started. 

At first “sanitary control” was lin 
to shop conditions, such as fire pr 
tion in buildings, safety and fire pr 
tion in shops and sanitation of facte 
Later the activities of the board reai 
out to the workers themselves. — 
drills were held, educational lecture 
health and safety were conducted, 
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aid and nursing service was institutes); the A” 
and a medical division was organized §\\s 10 0! 
examine workers, arrange for medical at- rans, con 
tendance and take charge of tubere se 
members. The new dental clinic is 1 at Fores 


in line with the plans undertaken by 
board for conserving the health © 
strength of the workers in garm 
trades. 


TO SURVEY THE ALIENS” 
ST. LOUIS 


HE Americanization Committee 
the St. Louis Chamber of Comme 
plans to coordinate all existing 
ments interested in Americanization 
that city. Through the efforts o 
speakers’ bureau, composed of one 
dred live public speakers, the commit 
will reach organization meetings 
every type and character both in | 
English and foreign tongues. 
To promote citizenship, the commit 
is urging the Board of Education to i 
stall a course in civics throughout gra 
and high school courses and in the higl 
institutions of learning. Similar efto 
are being made among parochial and p 
vate schools. ‘The Board of Educatt 
is also being urged to install three grat 
of English classes in night schools: f 
beginners; for those who understai 
English, but speak it imperfectly; 
advanced students. 

The committee is cooperating with f 
Industrial Department of the Y. J 
C, A. in establishing English nig 
classes in foreign colonies; shop talks at 
noon-hour talks are being promuleaa 
employers are being urged to give pre 
erence to naturalized citizens in prom 
tion and employment over aliens. 

To ascertain the status of foreigne 
in the city the committee will make 
survey covering the following points 
The present foreign population; tl 
number of residents of direct foreign € 
traction (native-born childrén of foi 
eign-born parents) ; number of unnatu! 
alized foreigners of voting age; numbe 
eligible for naturalization; race and ni 
tionalities represented; percentage of 
literacy; number of non-English-speai 
ing foreigners; number of foreigners en 
ployed in foreign commercial lines; nun 
ber attending night and day citizenshij 
classes ; number possessing only first cit 
zenship papers; number and descripti¢ 
of colonies or segregated localities ¢ 
foreign races or nationalities. When thi 
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‘ey is completed it is planned to pro- 
1 along the same lines as did Detroit 
Americanizing that city. 

‘he amphitheater of Forest Park, 
h a seating capacity of 10,000, has 
n secured by the committee for a 
antic Fourth of July celebration to 
ich foreigners will be specially invited. 
years past the veterans of the Grand 
ny of the Republic have themselves 
de all arrangements for paying trib- 
to their departed comrades. ‘This 
r the Americanization Committee 
os to provide entertainment for the 
erans, conveying them in automobiles 
a sightseeing tour of the city, stop- 
gz at Forest Park, where lunch will 
served, and then on to Jefferson Bar- 


‘ks. 


HE PROTOCOL MEETING 
THE COST OF LIVING 


ROOF of a protocol is in its work- 
ings. ‘Through the protocol estab- 
hed after the garment strike in 1911 
tween the Amalgamated Garment 
orkers and Hart, Schaffner & Marx, 
e largest manufacturers of men’s 
thing in the world, 7,000 employes 
ve obtained a quarter of a million 
lars of increased wages to meet the 
ing price of bread and butter. 
William O. Thompson, arbiter for the 
orkers of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, in 
hicago, announces that beginning June 
cutters will receive a per capita in- 
ease in weekly wages of two dollars 
) three dollars, and that beginning July 
a 10 per cent increase in weekly pay 
ill be granted the tailors. 

The award was madeupon the appli- 
ition of the employes for higher wages 
) pay for the increased cost of living. 
Ithough the company was reluctant to 
eet the request at this time, arguing 
lat 1t was a period of business uncer- 
unty and expensive production, the 
oint Board of Arbitration, established 
etween the company and the Amalga- 
vated Clothing Workers to arbitrate 
vage-difficulties, granted the increase. 
The increase for the cutters will be so 
istributed that the lion’s share will go 
9 those receiving the lowest wages. Cal- 
rulating roughly, those earning $26 a 
veek or more will be allowed $2 addi- 
ional; those earning less than $26, $3. 
akewise certain piece-work problems 
vill be adjusted. Instead of a flat rate 
£ 52% cents a cut for cutters, such 
indrances to speedy production as bulky 
naterial, matching stripes, etc., will be 
aken into account. About 60 per cent 


of the employes affected by the change 
are women. : 
This is the second rise in wages 


obtained by arbitration by the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx employes with- 
im a short time. Just a year ago a 
three-year compact, signed by firm and 
anion, produced a reduction in hours 


from fifty-four to forty-nine and an 
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increase in wages of 10 per cent. The 
agreement provided, however, that in 
case of a general rise in wages or short- 
ening of hours throughout the industry 
or other condition of a permanent nature, 
employes under the contract would be 
permitted to ask for more wages or short- 
er hours. ‘This elasticity has once before 
been taken advantage of. A short time 
ago hours of labor were reduced from 
49 to 48 per week to accord with the 
average working day of the clothing 
workers in New York, Baltimore and 
other cities. 

The new wage arrangement is still an- 
other evidence of the quick and equitable 
settlement of grievances made possible by 
the protocol of 1911. This protocol pro- 
vided for a preferential union shop, no 
cessation of work, a trade board con- 
sisting of a representative of each side 
with an impartial chairman for the ad- 
justment of disputes and an arbitration 
board of three members, elected jointly 
by labor and capital, as a court of last 
resort. 


RELENTLESS WAR AGAINST 
VICE IN CHICAGO 


HICAGO’S Committee of Fifteen 

which for four years has been vigor- 
ously following up the investigational 
work of the official Vice Commission, 
is one of the social agencies that shows 
no signs of relaxed energies under war 
conditions. Its initial survey of the situ- 
ation following the state’s attorney’s 
spectacular raids on the segregated dis- 
tricts, disclosed 400 disorderly resorts 
with at least 2,000 inmates which man- 
aged to resume business after the dis- 
tricts were officially closed. 

Publication of the names of the own- 
ers of these and other properties thus il- 
licitly used led many of them to a thor- 
ough housecleaning. But when the in- 
junction and abatement law was enacted 
two years ago, commercialized vice met 
what Chief Justice Olson, of the Mu- 
nicipal Court, declared to be its ‘““Appo- 
mattox.” Of 375 owners informally no- 
tified that their buildings were being 
used for immoral purposes, 310 took such 
action as to make it necessary to serve 
on only 65 others the legal notice of 
intention to apply for an injunction. Of 
the 65 thus notified, 50 acted so prompt- 
ly that it was unnecessary to enjoin them. 
Of the 10 against whom injunctions were 
issued, 2 furnished bond for their guar- 
antee to keep their property free from 
immorality, 1 tore down the house in 
which one of the most notorious resorts 
had Jong been sheltered, leaving only 7 
to be proceeded against. Buildings con- 
taining more than 100 apartments have 
been demolished by their owners to avoid 
renting them for immoral purposes. 

During the past four years 91 persons 
have been convicted of pandering on 
charges preferred by the committee. The 
fines imposed upon them aggregate $32,- 
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492 and average more than $350 per per- 
son. The prison terms to which 77 
persons were sentenced aggregate more 
than 60 years and average more than 9 
months per person. ‘Today a house of 
ill-fame with 2 inmates arouses more op- 
position than did a resort harboring from 
40 to 90 inmates four years ago. “The 
committee asserts that there is no more 
vice in the residential districts now than 
there was when the segregated districts 
were tolerated and that the public con- 
science is so much more alert that dis- 
orderly resorts are more aggressively at- 
tacked and more promptly and continu- 
ously driven out™ or finally suppressed. 


JOTTINGS 


SIXTY young women are taking a course 
in civilian wartime social service under the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee, with the active co- 
operation, particularly in field work, of the 
Red Cross, the League of Patriotic Women, 
the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, the Asso- 
ciated Charities and the Central Council of 
Social Agencies. 


THE new League for Democratic Control, 
120 Boylston street, Boston, has established 
the Forward as its organ. No. 1, of eight 
pages, announces that publication will be 
“as opportunity offers” until Fall, when reg- 
ular publication is expected. Stuart Chase 
is named first on an editorial board of five 
members. Those who pay a minimum mem- 
bership of one dollar a year will receive the 
issues. 


WISCONSIN is making extensive plans for 
distributing labor in~ agricultural regions. 
The State Council of Defense is appealing 
to all not otherwise engaged to help in the 
production of food. Cooperating with the 
State Industrial Commission and a farm la- 
bor specialist detailed’ by the Wisconsin 
State Department of Agriculture, each 
County Council of Defense is instructed to 
appoint a county labor agent who shall in 
turn appoint a local labor agent. Thus the 
industrial commission and the state farm la- 
bor agent, who are charged with supervising 
employment bureaus, will be kept informed 
by these agents of all surplus labor and all 
unfilled requests for labor in every region. 


WOMEN trade unionists. from England, 
France and Australia will attend the sixth 
biennial convention of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League in Kansas City, Mo., 
this week. The English trade unionists look 
upon the convention as of such importance 
that they are sending as their delegate Mary 
Macarthur, secretary of the British Women’s 
Trade Union League. Miss Macarthur is 
one of the women serving in the war coun- 
cils of England. As a result of an inter- 
view granted by the queen in the early days 
of the war, Miss Macarthur was made chair- 
man of the Central Committee on Women’s 
Employment for England and Wales. The 
representative of the French trade unionists 
will be Mme. G. Duchene, of Paris. 


THE Equal Suffrage League, of St. Louis, 
has placed its secretary, Lucille Lowenstein, 
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at the disposal of the Food Conservation 
Committee, which has undertaken to teach 
the women of all classes how to conserve 
food. The public schools and social settle- 
ments are to be used as meeting places where 
women will be given lectures and demonstra- 
tions. This is one phase of the work of the 
Women’s Central Committee on Food Con- 
servation. The other phases are economic, 
which is to further the thrift garden idea 
along individual and communal lines; a 
speakers’ bureau with Mrs. H. C. January, 
of the Consumers’ League at the head, is to 
carry on educational work; a legislative 
committee to work for the enforcement of 
existing laws and ordinances as well as the 
furthering of new legislation that will aid 
in food conservation. The central com- 
mittee is proud of its record of reducing tne 
city garbage from 195 to 135 tons, with a 
decrease of 25 per cent in fatty substances. 


MANY social organizations in Boston and 
Massachusetts have taken an advanced stand 
in favor of war prohibition. Among these 
.are the Boston Social Union, representing 
settlements, the Boston Association for the 
Relief and Control of Tuberculosis, the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, the Associated Charities 
and the following societies from Massa- 
chusetts cities and towns: Associated Chari- 
ties of Newburyport, Quincy, Salem, Glou- 
cester, Haverhill, Attleboro, Athol, Taunton, 
Worcester, and Fall River; the Milton Social 
Service League, Medford Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation, Brookline Friendly Society, Law- 
rence City Mission, Waltham Social Service 
League, New Bedford Charity Organization 
Society and the Newton Welfare Bureau. 
These organizations took this position be- 
cause of the large amount of food products 
consumed in the manufacture of distilled and 
fermented liquors, because of the necessity to 
protect the morals of young men in the army 
and navy, and because of the present need 
to develop national efficiency to its highest 
point. 


NEW YORK is not the only state where 
working women and minors have been 
placed in danger by the war. The Con- 
necticut legislature voted down a bill to for- 
bid night work for women which has been 
endorsed by the State Labor Department, the 
Consumers’ League and other social organi- 
zations. It also refused to raise the age at 
which children may go to work from fourteen 
to sixteen and defeated a bill to provide 
protection against occupational disease. In 
Pennsylvania, a bill is before the legislature 
authorizing the governor, upon request of the 
Council of National Defense, to suspend by 
proclamation, reductions relating to labor 
contained in any law of the commonwealth. 
Still another bill simply makes lawful for 
the duration of war the employment of 
women and minors for unlimited hours. 
Likewise, attempts are being made in the 
Pennsylvania legislature to emasculate the 
child labor law of 1915 by prohibiting the 
employment of children under- fourteen only 
in dangerous employments, by permitting 
employment of children between fourteen 
and fifteen (instead of sixteen) provided 
the child attends school three hours instead 
of eight hours, and by increasing hours of 
labor for. minors under sixteen. 


HOUSE bill No. 685, sponsored by a Cath- 
olic member of the Illinois legislature, seeks 
to make the birth control law in that state 
as drastic as the New York act. State’s At- 
torney Brundage, as reported in the SuRVEY 
for May 5, in response to an inquiry by 
a group of Chicago physicians and social 
workers, expressed the opinion that phy- 
sicians were at liberty in that state to give 
contraceptive advice. At the hearing on the 
proposed measure, Prof. James A. Field, of 


the University of Chicago, and others ap- 


peared in opposition. In Pennsylvania, Rep. 
Isadore Stern, of Philadelphia, is responsible 
for the introduction of a bill which is prob- 
ably more sweeping in its terms than any 
existing American statute. It provides a pen- 
alty of not less than $250 and imprisonment 
for not less than three months for “any per- 
son who shall disseminate or impart or at- 
tempt to disseminate or impart information 
or knowledge tending to interfere with or 
diminish the birth of human beings in this 
commonwealth either by advertising or lec- 
ture or distribution or sale or circulation of 
written or printed matter or orally.” Op- 
position is being organized by a group of 
influential Philadelphians and by the Birth 
Control League of Pittsburgh. 


THAT feeblemindedness is “an important 
phase of the unemployment problem as it 
exists on the Pacific coast” is the conclusion 
reached by Glenn R. Johnson, now on the 
staff of Columbia University, and formerly 
associated with Prof. Eleanor Rowland, 
Reed College, Oregon. Mr. Johnson tested 
the mentality of 107 destitute unemployed 
men picked at random from the unemployed 
in Portland during the unemployment sea- 
son of 1914-15. The results are set forth 
at length in the Journal of Delinquency. 
Eighteen per cent tested below twelve years 
in mental age, 26 per cent below thirteen 
years, and 42 per cent below fourteen years. 
Taking all factors into consideration, Mr. 
Johnson inclines to the belief that about 21 
per cent were high-grade morons. Since 
the number of known destitute unemployed 
men in Portland on April 15, 1915, was 
3,600, the total number of feebleminded was 
about 750. This, says Mr. Johnson, was 
somewhat greater than the Portland Vice 
Commission’s minimum estimate of feeble- 
minded prostitutes in Portland. The num- 
ber of men examined, he declares, is too few 
to justify extensive generalizations. He 
found also that organized charity cared for 
a larger proportion of feebleminded than did 
the municipal lodging houses. 


DISCUSSION of the effects which war may 
have on the loan business, at the ninth an- 
nual meeting of the National Federation of 
Remedial Loan Associations in Cincinnati, 
led to the adoption of a resolution to the 
effect that on loans made by remedial loan 
societies to men who are called to the colors 
and whose families are inadequately pro- 
vided for, all interest shall be cancelled and 
the time of repayment of the loan indefinitely 
extended. Reports for the year showed 830,- 
000 loans made for $29,500,000, an increase 
over previous years. Satisfactory progress 
was reported in the organization of credit 
unions, of which there are now 34 in New 
York alone. The constitutionality of the 
small loan law has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court in Ohio, and by two of the 
lower courts in Pennsylvania. The bill, 
drafted by the Division of Remedial Loans 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, which pro- 
vides for the license of lenders of sums of 
$300 or less, and for the regulation of the 
business by a state authority, became law in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Indiana, and 
is pending in Illinois, having passed the 
House. Utah passed a law based on the 
New Jersey statute and Colorado another, 
limiting interest to 12 per cent a year, which 
was considered unsatisfactory. Hugh Cava- 
naugh, of Cincinnati, was elected chairman 
of the federation, and George E. Upson, of 
Utica, N. Y., secretary-treasurer. 


THE Charities Committee of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce has just issued the 
1917 list of approved charities, 67 agencies 
having received endorsement. In addition 
to the committee’s usual requisites of en- 
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dorsement the following four new requ 
ments have been added, which will go | 
effect next year: 1, Social servite organi 
tions should not solicit funds outside of th 
usual budget without first submitting th 
plans to the committee for approval; 2, e 
dorsed agencies must be members of the Ce 
tral Council of Social Agencies; 3, charit 
ble organizations must not solicit ‘funds 
public streets; 4, charities engaged in re 
work should register their cases with 
registration bureau and help pay for 
service. The use of the service offered! 
the Charities Bureau of the Chamber 
Commerce has grown each year. Recen 
the bureau investigated the operations of 
so-called “war relief agency” under 
name of the National Society for the Re 
of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Dependents. 
originator planned to sell buttons each mot 
on which were inscribed the name of 
month and the words “Badge of Honor 
Paid solicitors were placed on the stree 
and instructed to go from one end of ft 
city to the other and dispose of the bu 0 
at 10 cents each. A commission of 4 ce 
was allowed to solicitors; 30 per cent of th 
remaining 6 cents went to the promoter, an 
a portion of what remained went for oy. 
head office expense. About one and a hi 
cents was left for charitable purposes. ¥ 
promoter was promptly convinced that § 
Louis was not the place to carry on an wu 
dertaking of this sort and has since “saile 
for another port.” 4 


ONE. of the new fields of boys’ work 
cussed at the recent eleventh annual conf 
ence of the Boys’ Club Federation at Bi 
falo was The Boys’ Club in the Industriz 
Plant. Delegates from a number of suc 
plants took part. As to whether such clul 
should be confined to employes of the com 
pany or enlarged to include sons and broth= 
ers of employes or even boys of the entir 

community, the consensus of opinion was i 
favor of the last plan, it being felt that th 
company. had a distinct interest in all th 
boys inasmuch as-they represent future en 
ployes. Vocational class work was adye 
cated in addition to the regular program ¢ 
club activities. Discussion as to wheth 
this work should be conducted as a busine 
proposition by the plant or as a philanthropy} 
was brought to an abrupt conclusion by th 
statement that the two are inseparable—it | 
good philanthropy to elevate the menté 1 
moral, social and physical standards of tl 
boys and bad business not to do so. Plants 
which have already introduced such wor 
—notably the Larkin Company and the Na 
tional Cash Register Company—reported thai 
it secures the loyalty of the boy and perma 
nence in his work for the company. Befor 
the introduction of a boys’ club it was 
ported in one plant that 75 per cent of bo} 
employes changed in three months; after it 
establishment this was reduced to 15 pei 
cent. The club makes the boys more effi 
cient in their work, renders it easier to get 
other boys/into the company’s employ, and 
is conducive to character building, bette! 
health and general improvement in the life 
of the boy, all of which is permanently be 

ficial whether the boy remains with the com 
pany or not, it was reported. In addition 
to securing the loyalty of the boy, it alse 
creates a loyalty in the parents, and it ha: 
actually been found that parents have 
fused larger wages in other cities where th 
plant did not have a boys’ club connected 
with it. Thomas Chew was re-elected hon- 
orary president, William Edwin Hall presi- 
dent, Orison Swett Marden vice-president 
Walter L. Worrall secretary, and Walte 
Seligman treasurer. 


MASSACHUSETTS’ General Court, led by 
Governor McCall, voted large appropria 


